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For “The Friend.” 
The Potash-mines of Germany. 

In the neighborhood of the town of Stassfurth, 
Prussian Saxony, about 80 miles south-west of 
erlin, a large bed of a mineral rich in potash, 
3 been discovered within a few years past, which 
its interest as the only deposit of the kind 
own, and its importance to the arts is worthy 
otice. 

verlying a large deposit of rock-salt at that 
lace, are strata containing a small amount of salt 
o mixture, with a variety of other substances, 
rhich on account of these impurities was formerly 
alled “refuse salt.” These substances, however, 
vie found to contain large amounts of mag- 


sia and potash in a form in which they can 
ly be made available, and occurring as they do 
an estimated area of many square miles, are 
ically inexhaustible and of great value. This 
tion is upwards of 1000 feet deep, and com- 
ises a thick deposit of rock-salt in which numer- 
§ seams of gypsum occur, covered with succes- 
ve layers of the magnesian and potash minerals, 
gre or less mixed with salt ; appearing as though 
} waters of a highly saline lake or arm of the 
had been gradually evaporated away, in this 
ion, at some former period in the earth’s his- 
y, and had left its solid matters stratified in the 
of their insolubility. 
mineral in question is frequently of a beau- 
red or flesh color, from which it has received 
¢ of carnallite, and is, chemically speaking, 
‘mixture of the chlorides of potassium and mag- 
esinm. By solution in water, however, the 
ride of potassium is readily separated from the 
lixture, and is sent into commerce in well defined 
rystals of a gray color, which do not change by 
yosure to the air. 
ur supply of potash has hitherto been derived 
y from the vegetable kingdom ; the minute 
btlets of growing plants take up from the soil in 
hich they grow a small quantity of its mineral 
ituents, and store them up in their woody 
res and their leaves. Upon burning the plants 
hese substances are found in its ashes ; and it is 
the ashes produced during the clearing of 
land in our western country, that the chief 
it of the potashes of commerce are now pro- 
ed. With the destruction of the forests this 
junt has long been gradually diminishing, and 
iscovery of this new source of a substance so 


ister to the necessities of man is very opportune,|the scene in a large chamber, in parts brightly 


and will not only bring relief to them, but will 
also, no doubt, prove of advantage to agriculture, 
to which it furnishes a cheap and valuable ferti- 
lizer. 

The openings which have been made into this 
deposit are both in the neighborhood of Stassfurth, 
near which the sugar beet is one of the principal 
crops, in the cultivation of which the potash-salts 
are now being successfully used. The salt-works 
at this place rival in extent the famous ones at 
Wieliczka, in Poland, and like them are far below 
the earth’s surface. They are entered through a 
shaft 1066 feet in depth, which has been sunk 
several hundred feet into, but does not penetrate 
the bed of salt with which both the rock salt and 
the potash salt mines are connected. The follow- 
ing brief notices of the locality are extracted from 
an account of a recent visitor : 

‘‘ Descending the shaft, we stepped with our 
lights into a dark space, like a cellar vault, the 
height and sides of which we were not able to 
perceive. The floor was dry, and in this respect 
resembled the foot-pavement of a street. Accord- 


illuminated by the lamps, looked quite picturesque. 
The atmosphere has a temperature of about 65° 
Fahr. and the work is heavy and fatiguing. The 
salt does not split readily into slabs, but sticks 
to the tools, and dulls the sharpest iron in a short 
time. One of the workmen begins the work at a 
new spot near the bottom of one of the sides, and 
with a pickaxe excavates the lowest layer for about 
20 inches. The second is busy in drilling the 
hole for the powder. The third, mounted upon 
a platform, is making another hole about three 
feet above the first, and his comrade to the right 
is getting ready to fill in the powder. A boy of 
14 to 16 years belongs to the group, and is seated 
near a heap of the detached fragments, and with 
a hammer knocks off the clear pieces which he 
throws into a basket. 

‘The atmosphere of the mine by reason of the 
boring, the cleaning of the holes, and the blows 
of the pickaxe, is so filled with salt-dust that 
the taste of it is soon perceived on the lips, and 
the eyes begin to smart. ‘The workers in the 
potash-mine,’ our guide informed us, ‘suffer much 


ing to the statement of our guide, the height of|from sore eyes, and many may be seen wearing 


this gallery was about 27 feet, its width about the 
same, and it extended in a horizontal direction 
through the bed of rock-salt about 800 feet. Not 
far from the bottom of the shaft two cross passages 
lead off to the right and left, and at the distance 
of 360 feet a similar passage has been hewn out; 
and the intervening mass of salt has been pierced 
with numerous gangways which are all connected 
with each other. At first the galleries were all 
made 27 feet wide and high, and pillars were left 
between them 20 feet thick. The salt however 
was found to be of such a tough consistence, that 
it was afterwards concluded that every other pillar 
might be removed without danger of the roof fall- 
ing in; and thus capacious halls were formed 73 
feet wide and nearly 30 feet high. 

“‘ While our guide was giving us this informa- 
tion, lights became visible in the dark back- 
ground. Upon going towards them we came to a 
place where many workmen were engaged in blast- 
ing out one of these pillars of salt. Not long be- 
fore a blast had been set off which had dislodged 
from the roof a layer about six feet thick, and 
quite a hill of pieces of rock-salt, varying from 
the size of one’s head to that of a table, lay in 
wild confusion before us. The salt was of a dull 
gray color, and was separated at every few inches 
by thin dark stripes of gypsum, which contaminate 
the salt so that it can only be used in the arts or 
for cattle. Between the dark gray layers of salt, 
seams occur in which the rock-salt is beautifully 
clear, and looks like pure, transparent ice: the 
finest writing can be read through pieces of it 
more than two inches thick; and it readily splits 
into regular six-sided blocks or cubes. The table 
salt used in Stassfurth is prepared from this pure 
salt; one of the miners pointed us out a heap of 
such fragments, which rivalled the finest rock- 
crystal in purity, and shone like clear glass. 

“ Leaving this spot, we wandered again through 
the darkness to another place. Here we found 


blue spectacles. The eyes become inflamed and 
bloodshot, and often keep them from working for 
weeks together.’ 

“ Returning again to our starting point and 
traversing a gallery which leads from the bottom 
of the shaft in a different direction, we entered 
that portion of the mine where the potash minerals 
occur. The chambers of the rock-salt mine pre- 
sented but little variety of color. The salt was 
generally of a dark gray hue excepting the selected 
fragments which were clear as glass. The exca- 
vations in the potash salt-mine, on the contrary, 
had an almost magical appearance. In height 
and width they resembled large underground 
vaults, and fully illuminated by our lights, the 
walls and roof seemed beautifully striped with 
variegated and lively colors. The stripes were 
about the width of a finger, some more, some less. 
Beginning at the foot of the wall they ran dia- 
gonally across at an angle of about thirty degrees, 
and united in symmetrical curves in the vaulted 
ceiling. They were generally undulating, and in 
some places considerably folded in their course. 
Dark green, snowy white, yellow, gray, light red, 
transparent, and rose colored strata alternated with 
each other in lively mixture. Here and there a 
large patch of a dull yellow color appeared. The 
uneven surface of the walls from the deliquescence 
of some of the salts which are easily soluble in 
water, was somewhat moist, and had a shining, 
silky appearance, and in some places the trickling 
of the saline waters had produced stalactites, pen- 
dents, and fantastic figures, the bright colors of 
which considerably increased the picturesque 
effect. ‘The white bands here,’ my guide in- 
formed me, ‘are kieserite (sulphate of magnesia), 
the gray ones near by are polyhalite, (a mixture 
of sulphate of lime, sulphate of magnesia and sul- 
phate of potassa). The yellow ones are tachhydrite, 
(a compound of chloride of calcium, chloride of 
magnesium and water). The tachhydrite deli- 


ly employed in many of the arts which min-|five men actively employed. Ata little distance|quesces as soon as it is exposed to the air; and 
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melts to a viscid brine. None of these we use. 
The beautiful red or white carnallite is the most 
valuable. This consists of a combination of 
chloride of potassium, chloride of magnesium and 
water, and is particularly important on account o 

its richness in potash. The red color is accidental, 
arising from a small amount of oxide of iron which 
is associated with the salt, and which under the 
microscope, appears as minute four or six cornered 
plates.’ ”’ 

Owing to the rapidity with which the carnallite 
attracts moisture when exposed to the air, the 
manufactories using it, of which there are eighteen 
in the immediate neighborhood, obtain daily from 
the mine the quantity wanted for each day’s opera- 
tions. Thus obtained it is conveyed in covered 
cans by railroad direct to the dissolving vessels 
from which the hot liquor is run out into coolers, 
where the crystals of chloride of potassium are 
deposited. The amount of this salt in the native 
mineral, varies from 15 to 18 per cent., and the 
amount of the saleable product manufactured 
yearly is in the neighborhood of 20,000 tons. 
This large quantity is chiefly consumed in the 
production of saltpetre, alum, carbonate of potash 
and other potash salts, which are largely used in 
soap making, glass making, dyeing, for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and in other processes in 
the arts. A large amount of sulphate of potash, 
from the same source, is also disposed of for the 
use of farmers. 


eS Be te 
For “The Friend.” 


The Way of Salvation in the Covenant of Life 
opened: and some Stumbling-blocks removed 


out of the way of the simple-hearted. 
(Continued from page 270.) 


Objection. But could not God save any if he 
would? Who can resist his will or his power? 
Who can stop or resist him in the work of re- 
demption, or destruction ? 

Answer. God can so put forth his will and 

ower, as none can resist. Yea, the will and power 
of God (which offereth to save, and standeth ready 
to save,) will bring destruction upon all that so 
dally with it, as to neglect and let pass the day of 
their visitation ; and thus none can resist his will, 
or his power. But in the way wherein He ap- 
peareth, and hath chosen to work out life and sal- 
vation, Satan and man’s corrupt heart and mind, 
may and do often resist the will and power of the 
Lord. Now that which resisteth, is not of God, 
but against him ; yetit is the patience of the Lord 
to suffer it. I find drawings in my heart from 
God, or I durst not open these things. For I 
dare not hold out to men what the Lord hath given 
me to know and experience, but only what he 
giveth and chooseth for me to hold out; and that 
will be life to them that receive it. But if I 
should hold out any thing of myself, that would 
not reach to life, but only feed the wrong part in 
man ; and so help to build up that which God will 
again throw down, before he saves that soul which 
is built up with the knowledge of things after this 
manner. There is somewhat springs up in my 
heart, which may perhaps open this thing further 
to the minds of some. Cain was the first wicked 
man that we read of; and how tender was God 
towards him! even him that sacrificed not after 
the spirit, but after the flesh, and slew his brother 
Abel? Now can any man lay Cain’s wickedness 
either upon the will, or upon the decree and coun- 
sel of God? Might he not have done well? Might 
he not have sacrificed to God in the Faith as well 
as his brother Abel! And if he had done well, 
and offered in the faith, had ‘he not found forgive- 
ness and acceptance with the Lord? God ac- 
cepteth no man’s person ; God rejecteth no man’s 
person; but there is a seed he hath chosen; and 
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to gather man into this seed, is his delight and|covenant of grace; but this seems to take bd 
work; as it is the delight, nature, and work of|him and them in upon a consideration. 


another spirit to scatter from this seed. Now in 
this Seed he doth accept, and not out of it. Yea, 
in this Seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed, as they are gathered into, and abide in it. 
And this Seed is a word nigh in the mouth and 
heart, both of Jew and Gentile; which as it is 
hearkened to, writes the law of the Spirit of life in 
the heart, either of Jew or Gentile. And as they 
become sons, so the Spirit of the Father is poured 
out upon them; even the Spirit of adoption, which 
crieth Abba, Father, either in Jew or Gentile. 
And this is the gospel of the kingdom, which is 
preached more sparingly, or abundantly, by the 
mouth of the Seed, as the Lord pleaseth. For 
God’s power, wisdom, mercy, love, goodness, 
patience, long-suffering, &c., is his own; and he 
may sow of it, or exercise it, more sparingly or 
abundantly, as he pleaseth. Yea, he doth exer- 
cise it more abundantly towards the vessels of 
mercy, so that the cause of their salvation doth 
not so much arise from their embracing of mercy, 
as from God’s exercising of it. He visiteth na- 
tions as he pleaseth, and persons in nations as he 
pleaseth; and who may say unto him, What dost 
thou? Why art thou so good and kind here? 
Or, why art thou so sharp and severe there? But 
still in the way, and according to the path of the 
covenant, doth the Lord walk, in and towards all ; 
and his mercy endureth for ever towards the seed 
of the righteous, and his justice and indignation 
for ever towards the seed of the evil-doer; and 
man (simply considered) is not either of these; 
but as he is gathered into, and brought forth in, 
the root and spirit of either of these. Now every 
man hath a day for the life of his soul; and power 
and mercy is near him, to help him to travel from 
death to life. Happy is he, who is taught of God 
to make use of it. And let not men puzzle them- 
selves about the mystery of election and reproba- 
tion; which cannot be understood by such as are 
out of the thing wherein it is made manifest. 
Only thus, at present; Pharaoh and Israel, Esau 
and Jacob, Ishmael and Isaac, Xc., were para- 
bles, signifying somewhat inward. What was 
Pharaoh? Was he not the oppressor of God’s 
Israel? What was Hsau? Was he not the first 
birth, which sold the birth-right and inheritance ? 
What was Ishmael? Was he not the birth after 
the flesh? These are rejected, and cast off by 
God forever ; and the spiritual Israel, the spiritual 
Jacob, the spiritual Isaac, are accepted. Shall I 
speak out this thing yet more plain? Why thus 
then: It is not the creature which is rejected by 
its Maker ; but somewhat in the creature, and the 
creature in that. Nor is it the creature (simply) 
which is elected; but somewhat in the creature, 
and the creature in that. And as any man comes 
into that, the election is begun in him; and as 
any man abides in that, he abides in the election; 
and as that is made sure to any man, his calling 
and election is made sure to him. But as any 
man departs from that, he departs from the elec- 


Ans. Man is wholly excluded the covenant 
grace, as in himself; as he stands in himself, a 
in his own ability, out of the newness of life 2 
ability which is of the new covenant. But he 
not excluded as he is renewed, and receivetl 
new being, life, virtue, and ability, in the n 
covenant. But here much is required of hit 
and whatever he thus doth, is owned, acknc 
ledged, and accepted by God. Here the true 
hath praise of God. He is commended for 
faith, and for his obedience in the faith; for # 
loving the Lord his God with all his heart, 4 
his neighbor as himself: For his washing his ¢ 
ments in the blood of the Lamb, and keepi 
them clean in the same blood, while others de 
theirs: For his merciful nature and actions 
Christ in his members, while others are rough a 
eruel: For his watching against snares and tem 
tations, while others are running into them ; 
his crucifying that in himself, which others fe 
in themselves. Yea, for his denying and turni 
from all ungodliness and worldly lusts, even 
the flesh, eyes, and pride of life, all which are x 
of the Father (whom he is born of, and see 
after) but of the spirit of the world, which t 
earthly minded man is born of, and seeks to ples 
So that (mark) though man is excluded in 
corrupt nature and state, yet not the new man r 
man in the regeneration. But man must be 
generated; and thus man must enter into t 
covenant of life ; and thus man must abide and 
found in the covenant of life, in the nature, 
the righteousness, in the holiness, in the pov 
thereof, if ever God own him. 

(To be continued.) 


Nineveh and the Assyrian Empire. 

Little more than a hundred years ago, Bish 
Newton, in his work on the Prophecies, speaki 
of Nineveh, said: ‘‘ There is at this time a ¢' 
called Mosul situate upon the western side of t 
river Tigris, and on the opposite eastern shore 
ruins of a great extent, which are said to be t 
ruins of Nineveh.” Just about four-score ye: 
afterwards, a young Englishman, an enthusias 
traveler and explorer, turned his steps thith 
ward, resolved to determine the site of the m 
splendid capital of one of the oldest monarchies 
the world, and unfold the mystery of its rui 
He little knew what was before him. For nea 
two thousand years few had professed to kn 
where Nineveh stood. History was full of 
fame, but its ruin was so complete that the ca 
less Bedouin fed his flocks on the green soil arou 
its grand mounds, and never dreamed what stran 
records and monuments were to be found benea 
them. 

But the keen eye of the English traveler ¢ 
tected enough in the artificial cliffs to kine 
afresh all his enthusiasm as an explorer. T 
supposed tower of Babel at Babylon was only sev 
hundred and thirty-seven yards in cireumferen: 


tion into the reprobation, and going on in that|but Kaleh Shergat, the first object to arrest | 
into the full impenitency and hardness, he will|attention, had a circumference of four thousa 
for ever miss of the election, and the reprobation |six hundred and eighty-five yards, and the mou 


and sealing up to condemnation, 


sure to him. For God is no respecter of persons ;|and sixty-three yards. 
but everywhere, he that receiveth his Holy Seed, | what the history of these huge masses, 
and therein worketh righteousness, is accepted of|here and there, 


him. And he that receiveth the wicked seed, 
and therein worketh wickedness and unrighteous- 
ness, is with it rejected. 


will be made|known as Koyunjik, two thousand five hundr 


What was the charact 
displayi 
on their precipitous sides, squa 
cut and beveled stones that told of human lat 
and skill, of which. tradition had no story to te 
Austen Henry Layard was resolved to extort 


Object. But (may the honest heart say) this)answer from the silent mounds, and his subsequ 
may be truth, for aught I know; butindeed I did|discoveries form one of the most romantic chi 
not apprehend things to be so; for I thought man|ters of exploration in the history of the world. 


and his works had been wholly excluded by the 


A living empire had been conquered, and h 
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its grave. To open that grave, sealed by its 
n ruins for two thousand years, was a new 
ctory scarcely less than the first. The labor, 
jatience and energy required were almost incredi- 
le. Native superstitions and native insolence 
ere to be overcome. Rivalries and jealousies 
vere to be suppressed. The work of excavation 
s so vast, and the means at command go limited, 
is to tempt any but a hero to despair. But 
yard’s enthusiasm was heroic. He persevered, 
d Assyrian palaces that had so long entombed 
their own splendor were opened to the light of day, 
nd that magnificence which had made history 
eem like legend was revealed to the gaze of the 
orld. Sculptured tablets, statues, royal inscrip- 
ions, varied and numberless, were discovered, and 
scenes that transpired three thousand years ago 
presented themselves as vividly as if only a single 
eneration had intervened. 

No one could any longer doubt the story of 
‘Assyrian greatness. It even seemed asif the half 
had not been told. Egypt might glory in her 
pyramids, her tombs and temples, but here were 
palaces that were cities—structures by the side of 
whose gigantic proportions the grandeurs of Greek 
and Roman architecture were dwarfed to insigni- 
ficance—and in these palaces kings had feasted 
and reveled and received the tribute of distant 
nations. There was no exaggeration in the graphic 

icture of the Hebrew prophet (Ezek. xxxi. 3-8): 
“ Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon ; 
; ith fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, 
and of an high stature; and his top was among 
the thick boughs. The waters made him great, 
the deep set him up on high, with her rivers run- 
ning round about his plants, and sent out all her 
little rivers to all the trees of the field. All 
the fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, 
and under his branches gid all the beasts of the 
field bring forth their young, and under his shadow 
‘dwelt all great nations. The cedarsin the garden 
of God could not hide him . . not any tree in the 

den of God was like unto him in beauty.” 

_ Equally vivid is the prophet’s picture of Nine- 
eh’s ruin. Its overthrow took place in the year 
25 B.c. Ezekiel was perhaps a child then, and 
to him in his Jewish home may have come the 

Teport, thenceforth ever memorable, of the capture 

and sack of the great city. Perhaps he visited 

and saw its lingering but faded glories while an 
xile from his native land, and making his home 

m the banks of the Chebar. The figure of the 


“cedar of Lebanon” is still before us, but over its 


rostrate pride the voice of the King of kings is 
eard declaring (Hzek. xxxi. 10-17), “I made 
he nations to shake at the sound of his fall.” “I 
have driven him out for his wickedness. Upon 
the mountains and in all the valleys his branches 
are fallen, and his boughs are broken by all the 
ivers of the land, and all the people of the earth 
e gone down from his shadow.” 

Inall history there had been no such significant 
esson before for prophets to interpret in the ear 
f guilty nations. A city that for forty genera- 
ions—or, if we may credit the claim, for thirty 
‘More—had been the capital of a mighty empire— 
hat had gathered to it the art and science, the 
salth and the luxury of the world—that in 
‘Atrength and splendor was unrivaled, and into 
which was poured the tribute of subject nations 
and distant climes—was hurled suddenly from the 
innacle of its greatness, and left like a prostrate 
cedar, shattered by the tempest, and by its fall 

umbled to the earth. ; 

* How strange the contrast of its prosperity an 
its overthrow! And how near do they meet to- 


of the forest falls, in a moment. The memory of 
its magnificence was yet fresh when the features 
of its desolation were perfect. Singularly enough, 
the discoveries of Layard reveal the fact that the 
capture, sack and conflagration of Nineveh were, 
so to speak, the work of a day. It did not crum- 
ble to desolation. It fell as the ‘ cedar of Leba- 
non” falls. One hour witnessed its pride, the 
next its humiliation. 

This humiliation was so complete that the very 
site of the city was scarcely known for centuries. 
History and tradition located it on the banks of 
the Tigris, opposite Mosul, some two hundred and 
fifty miles north of ancient Babylon, or some two 
hundred north of Bagdad. But no remains like 
those of Thebes or Palmyra remained to indicate 
the spot where it once stood. No broken pillars 
or half-ruined temples or palaces were anywhere 
visible to betray the secret. Here and there were 
apparent hills or giant mounds, that might well 
have been mistaken, without close inspection, for 
natural elevations, and upon them the wandering 
Arab pitched his tent or herded his flocks. 

Nearly four hundred and sixty years before 
Christ, the Greek traveller Herodotus spoke of 
the Tigris as ‘the river on which the town of 
Nineveh formerly stood.” In his journey to 
Babylon he must have passed near, perhaps over, 
its very site. But already the vestiges of its former 
glory had disappeared. About sixty years later, 
Xenophon, conducting the famous retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks from Persia, must have en- 
camped in its vicinity, but its name had now 
vanished, and he speaks merely of Larissa and the 
deserted town of Mespila as groups of ruins. Later 
historians, guided possibly by false traditions, 
located the city on the Euphrates. Hence Bo- 
chart supposed there were two, and Sir John 
Marsham that there were three Ninevehs. Lucian, 
in the second century after Christ, affirms that the 
city had utterly perished, and that its site was 
unknown. Later travelers believed that they had 
traced its ruins. Benjamin of Tudela (1178 A.D.) 
located it just across the Tigris from Mosul, and 
Niebuhr and Rich drew attention to this locality. 
But for the most part the very site was considered 
as questionable, and for two thousand years the 
proud metropolis of the oldest kingdom of Asia 
was left to oblivion in its unnoted grave. It is 
but a little more than a quarter of a century ago 
since M. Botta, French Consul at Mosul, com- 
menced his ‘explorations. He was soon followed 
by Layard, who, on this—his second visit—not 
content with speculations on the character of the 
mounds, determined to bring forth their buried 
treasures to the light. The result exceeded his an- 
ticipations. He found in these enormous mounds, 
extending over acres of ground, the remains of 
palaces in which the wealth of tributary nations 
had been gathered. Beneath the accumulated 
rubbish and decayed materials of the surface he 
met with some of the most wonderful monuments 
of ancient art. The religion, the history, the 
civilization of the old Assyrian empire stood dis- 
played before him. Elegantly sculptured statues, 
some of them of immense proportions, were there; 
marble slabs, covered with delineations of ancient 
historic and social scenes, and sometimes portray- 
ing invading campaigns or memorable conquests, 
arrested his attention ; vast halls or chambers ad- 
joining one another, their walls ornamented with 
admirable sculptures, excited his admiration ; 
and, evidently in explanation of their meaning, 
were inscriptions in the cuneiform (wedge shaped) 
character—inscriptions that were perhaps already 
old when Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or Cadmus 


ether! No slow decay—according to the prophet|bore to Greece the Phenician alphabet. 


—overtook the guilty city. It fell, as the monarch 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
John Bowron. 

John Bowron was born at Cotherstone, in the 
year 1627, and was convinced of the Truth by the 
ministry of George Fox and. James Naylor, in 
1653. He became an able minister of Christ, and 
boldly spread abroad the glad tidings of that free 
and full salvation to be obtained through Him. 

It is probable that he first visited Scotland on 
a religious account in the year 1655; the next 
year he travelled in Ireland; and.on his return 
went a second time into Scotland, having his 
friend William Stockdale as his companion in the 
work of the ministry, and proceeding thence into 
the Orkneys, at the conclusion of his labors there, 
embarked at Kirkwall for the West Indies. After 
much religious service in Barbadoes, he sailed for 
Surinam, and having obtained a competent inter- 
preter, afterward travelled for several hundreds of 
miles along the coast of Guiana. He there saw 
the Indian natives at their devotions, beating rude 
drums of hollowed wood and skins, and preached 
to them the word of the true God, who is worship- 
ped by obedience of the heart, not by superstitious 
observances. As he proceeded from tribe to tribe, 
the chiefs listened to his testimony with deference 
and respect ; regarding him, they said, as “a good 
man come from far to preach the white man’s 
God.” He afterward returned to Barbadoes, and 
making but a short stay, embarked again for Eng- 
land, where he was favored to arrive after a long 
and dangerous voyage, during which the passen- 
gers and crew, who were about sixty in number, 
suffered so severely from the shortness of their 
provisions that several of them died. 

In 1655, he was imprisoned on the “ Act of 
Banishmeot,” in Durham jail, and afterward in 
Richmond house of correction, through several 
months of a severe winter. For holding a meet- 
ing at Croft, near Darlington, he was again com- 
mitted to Durham jail, and a horse and two oxen 
were distrained for his fine. He was at last re- 
leased by the Bishop of Durham, in his character 
of Prince of the Palatinate. 

John Bowron continued, until late in life, often 
to travel in the west and south of England, in 
which services his friend John Langstaff was gen- 
erally his companion and fellow laborer. 

He remained green in old age, and when at 
length his declining strength warned him that he 
was gently sliding toward the grave, he was*found 
with his loins girded and his lamp burning. He 
continued in great sweetness of spirit and peace ; 
and a few days before his death, he came cheer- 
fully out of his chamber, and, taking his grand- 
children by the hand, said, ‘Stay with me; go 
not away; for I am taking my journey to a city, 
New Jerusalem, that needeth not the light of the 
sun nor the light of the moon, for the Lord God 
and the Lamb are the light thereof ;’”’ and added, 
«Zion is a precious habitation: he that dweileth 
within the gates of Zion shall never want.” 
Again he remarked, “I have seen the wonders of 
God both by sea and land; and the sea saw the 
wonders of God and fled, and Jordan was driven 
back.” 

Thus sustained and cheered by that living faith 
which is the saints’ victory, he peacefully died at 
Cotherstone in his own house, the one in which 
he was born, upon the fifth of the Kighth month, 
1704, aged seventy-seven years, having been a 
minister fifty-one years. 
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When the great Master is not admitted to reign, 
his faithful servants cannot but suffer; and they 
ought to esteem it a favor to be found worthy to 
abide with him, even in tribulation.—Mary Alex- 
ander. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Importance of Light to Health. 

The value of light as an hygienic agent, though 
generally admitted, is yet frequently practically 
ignored in the construction of our houses and in 
our modes of living. A suggestive little book, 
recently published, entitled, “ Light, its Influence 
on Life and Health,” urges the necessity of giving 
more attention to this subject, particularly in large 
cities, where multitudes are constantly subjected 
to the deprivation of its healthgiving influence, in 
some of the following observations. 

A vast body of evidence conclusively establishes 
the inestimable value of this agent to the health 
of both body and mind. Compare the bright, 
ruddy, happy faces and buoyant spirits of those 
who reside in the country, and work in the open 
fields, and upon whom the sun is generally shin- 
ing, with the pale phlegmatic faces, emaciated, 
stunted forms and nervous depression of those 
whose vocation in life deprives them of the health- 
giving and beneficial influence of light. “ Where 
light is not permitted to enter the physician will 
have to go,” is a well known Italian proverb ; and 
it is an established fact that one of the effects of 
isolation from the stimulus of light is an alteration 
of the blood by which white instead of red blood- 
cells are produced, and a sickly and anzemic con- 
dition of the system is brought on, attended with 
a prostration of vital strength, an enfeebling of 
the nervous energy, and ultimately by diseases of 
various organs of the body. 

Sir David Brewster remarked very truly in 
relation to this subject, “If the light of day 
contributes to the development of the human 
form, and lends its aid to art and nature in the 
cure of disease, it becomes a personal and national 
duty to construct our dwelling. houses, schools, 
workshops, factories, villages, towns and cities, 
upon such principles and in such styles of archi- 
tecture as will allow the life-giving element to 
have the freest entrance, and to chase from every 
crypt, cell and corner, the elements of unclean- 
ness and corruption which have a vested interest 
in darkness.” 

Another writer, a physician, states: “The 
necessity of light for young children is not half 
appreciated. Many of the affections of children, 
and nearly all the cadaverous looks of those 
brought up in great cities, are ascribable to this 
deficiency of light and air. When we see the 
glass rooms of photographers in every street, high 
up on the topmost story, we grudge them their 
application to a mere personal vanity. Why 
should not our nurseries be constructed in the 
same manner? If mothers knew the value of light 
to the skin in childhood, especially to children of 
a scrofulous tendency, we should have plenty of 
these glass-house nurseries, where children may 
run about in a proper temperature. * * GQlags- 
house nurseries, lifted up to the topmost story, 
would save many a weakly child that now perishes 
for want of those necessaries of infant life.’’ 

The inestimable value of light as an element in 
the preservation of health and treatment of disease, 
should be fully appreciated in the construction of 
all streets and buildings, particularly those in- 
tended as habitations for the poor, or public hos- 
pitals for the treatment of disease. It is a well 
ascertained fact that many maladies are more sus- 
ceptible of amelioration, if not of cure, provided 
the light of the sun is freely admitted into the 
rooms or wards where invalids are domiciled. 

Apart altogether from the cheerfulness and 
mental serenity (important auxiliaries in the eradi- 
cation of disease!) which the bright rays of the 
sun engender, light has a thermic influence upon 
the mind and body when prostrated by serious 
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ailments, and certainly acts beneficially by chemi- 
cally purifying the blood of the patient, as well as 
the atmosphere of the apartment he occupies. 
Florence Nightingale remarks in reference to the 
sanitary value of light, “ Second only to fresh air, 
however, I should be inclined to rank light in 
importance for the sick. Direct sunlight, not 
only daylight, is necessary for speedy recovery ; 
except, perhaps, in certain ophthalmic and a small 
number of other cases. Instances could be given, 
almost endless, where, in dark wards or in wards 
with a northern aspect, even when thoroughly 
warmed, or in wards with borrowed light, even 
when thoroughly ventilated, the sick could not 
by any means be made speedily to recover.” 

A very remarkable instance of recovery from 
disease has been related by the late Baron Du- 
puytren, the eminent French surgeon. A lady 
residing in Paris had suffered for many years from 
an enormous complication of diseases, which had 
baffled the skill of her medical advisers, and her 
state appeared almost hopeless. Asa last resource, 
the opinion of Dupuytren was requested upon her 
case, and he, unable to offer any direct medical 
treatment essentially differing from all that had 
been previously tried in vain, suggested that she 
should be taken out of the dark room in which 
she lived, and away from the dismal street, to a 
brighter part of the city, and that she should ex- 
pose herself as much as possible to the daylight. 
The result was quickly manifest in her rapid im- 
provement, and this continued until her recovery 
was complete. An equally singular instance has 
been related by Southey, in the case of his own 
parent. 

In many buildings the windows are so located 
that but little light can be transmitted through 
them as ordinarily constructed. The following 
extract from an address by the late David Brew. oe @ 2 eee 
ster, contains a suggestion by which a remedy may The Mottled Owl in Confinement, 
he provided for this deficiency in many cases. BE Gk Tor MRTG 


‘Tf, in a very narrow street or lane, we look out} OnJ une 15, 1867, I observed some boys arout 
of a window with the eye in the same plane as}a small owl which was perched on a stick. ( 
the outer face of the wall in which the window is closer examination I found that it was a your 
placed, we shall see the whole of the sky by which] Mottled Owl (Scops asio Bonaparte.) It w 
the apartment can be illuminated. If we now|staring about in a dazed manner and seemed ha 
withdraw the eye inward, we shall gradually lose|stupefied. I easily persuaded the boys to pa 
sight of the sky till it wholly disappears, which| with it for a trifle, and took it home. I shou! 
may take place when the eye is only six or eight judge that it was about two weeks old. It w: 
inches from its first position. In such a case the covered with a grayish down. I putitina larg 
apartment is illuminated only by the light reflected cage, and gave it some meat which it ate, but n 
from the opposite wall, or the sides of the stones readily, for it seemed frightened at the sight « 
which form the window ; because, if the glass of my hand, and at my near approach would dra 
the window is six or eight inches within the wall, | back, snapping its beak after the manner of a 
as it generally is, not a ray of light can fall upon|owls. It soon grew tamer, however, and woul 
it. If we now remove our window, and substitute regard me with a wise stare, as if perfectly ur 
another in which all the panes of glass are roughly} derstanding that I was a friend. 
ground on the outside, and flush with the outer] In a short time it would take food from m 
wall, the light from the whole of the visible sky,| without fear ; I never saw it drink, although wate 
and from the remotest part of the opposite wall,|was kept constantly near it. Its food consisted c 
will be introduced into the apartment, reflected mice, birds, and butchers’ meat, on which it fe 
from the innumerable faces or facets which the readily. Ikept the bird caged for about two week: 
rough grinding of the glass has produced. The during which time it became quite tame, bu 
whole window will appear as if the sky were be-|would not tolerate handling, always threatenin, 
yond it, and from every point of this luminous sur-|me with its beak when my hands approached it 
face light will radiate into all parts of the room.”’| As the wires of its cage broke its feathers wher 
A blind or screen of fine white muslin spread/moving about, and as it hardly seemed resigncc 
on the outside of the window, flush with the wall,|to confinement, I opened its cage and gave it th 
has also been found to add to the amount of light] freedom of the room, leaving the windows ope} 
received through a window. In this case the night and day. About this time I gave it th 
light of the sky above was caught by the fibres of|name of « Scops,” to which in a little while i 
the linen and reflected from it as from an equal} would answer, when called, with a low rattle 
surface of ground glass. The light of a room| which sounded like the distant note of the king 
situated on a narrow street, may also be consider-| fisher. eke bed 
ably increased by keeping the opposite walls well] One morning Scops was missing ; diligent searel 
whitewashed, and the ceilings and walls of the} was made for it, but no owl could be found, and 
room as white as possible. The furniture also,|reluctantly, we gave it 9 for lost. Once or twice 
and carpets, if any, should also be of a light color.|it was seen in the neighboring woods by different 
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CHARITY, — 

Breathe thoughts of pity o’er a brother’s fall, 
But dwell not with stern anger on his fault; 

The grace of God alone holds thee, holds all; 


Were that withdrawn, thou too wouldst swerve 
fall. 


Send back the wanderer to the Saviour’s fold,— 
That were an action worthy of a saint; 

But not in malice let the crime be told, 
Nor publish to the world the evil taint. 


The Saviour suffers when his children slide ; 
Then is his holy name by men blasphemed! | 
And he afresh is mocked and crucified, | 

Even by those his bitter death redeemed. 


Rebuke the sin, and yet in love rebuke; 
Feel as one member in another’s pain ; 
Win back the soul that his fair path forsook, 
And mighty and eternal is thy gain. 


—Edmertor 
Selecte 
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THE PILLAR AND THE CLOUD. 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

—Newman, 


THE FRIEND. 
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ople, and once on the roof of a barn, but was| with a quick, steady motion, alighting on any 


ld and refused to be caught. 


It had been ab-| object without missing a foothold. I never heard 


lat about a week, when, one morning I was told|it utter a note when thus moving. When perch- 


at my owl was out inthe yard. I hastened out 
'd found a half-grown Newfoundland dog playing 
'th my pet. The owl was clinging to his shaggy 
x with its claws, snapping its beak, and biting 
preely. I immediately rescued poor Scops and 
ried it into the house. It was raining hard, 
id the bird was wet through. On arriving in 
sold quarters it seemed pleased, chuckling to 
self after its manner. It was almost starved, 
d ate two full-grown blue-birds at the first meal. 
fter this time I gave it the privilege of going 
nd coming when it pleased, but, mindful of its 
mer experience, it never has but once remained 
way more than two days at atime. It now be- 
ume more attached to me than ever, and will, at 
jiis time, permit me to pat it gently. 
When a bird is given it for food, it takes it in 
s claws, and with its beak invariably pulls out 
ne wing and tail feathers first, then eats the head, 
gen devours the intestines ; then, if not satisfied, 
' eats the remainder of the bird, feathers and all. 
That this owl sees tolerably well in the daytime 
_ have proved to my satisfaction. I caught a 
ouse and put it alive into an open box about two 
set square. This I placed upon a bench near 
ops, who was attentively watching my move- 
ents; the moment it saw the mouse, the owl 
pened its eyes wide, bent forward, moved its 
‘ead from side to side, then came down with an 
erring aim, burying its talons deep in the head 
md backofthe mouse. Looking up into my face, 
nd uttering its rattling note, as if inquiring, 
‘Is’nt that well done?” it flew up to its perch 
vith its struggling prey grasped firmly in its tal- 
ins, where it killed the mouse by biting it in the 
ead and back. During the whole act it displayed 
ionsiderable energy and excitement. 
__ Again, I have seen it pounce on a dragon-fly 
fhich was unable to fly, but laid buzzing on the 
yench ; the bird went through the same mancu- 
res as before, striking the dragon-fly with the 
treatest precision, and with both feet. I think 
that these instances prove that the bird can see 
hearly as well in the day asin the night. In both 
the above instances the sun was not shining on 
jhe objects struck, but they were very near the 
Window, and the light was consequently strong. 
| Scops will, in taking birds from my hand, al- 
most always look up in my face and utter its sub- 
ued rattle. In sleeping, it usually stands on one 
foot, both eyes shut, but sometimes stretches out 
at full length, resting on its breast. When sound 
asleep it awakes instantly on its name being pro- 
aounced, and will answer as quickly as when 
ke. J have heard it utter its peculiar quaver- 
note on one or two occasions, which, notwith- 
landing its reputed mournfulness, has much that 
nds pleasant to my ears. When moving along 
plane surface, Scops progresses, with a half walk, 
hop, which is certainly not the most graceful 
it possible. 
When out at night among the trees, Scops acts 
re the same manner as when in the house, 


hopping from limb to limb, looking about with a 
k, graceful motion of the head, sometimes 
turning the head around so that the face comes 
directly behind. - 
_ When it returns to the house In the morning, 
light is often long passed, and even sunrise. 

e alarm note is a kind of low moan; this was 


ing, it does not grasp with its claws, but holds 
them at some distance from the wood, clasping with 
the soles of the toes. When it has eaten enough 
of a bird, it hides the remaining portions in any 
convenient place near by; if its hiding-place is 
then approached, the owl from its perch watches 
the intruder jealously, and when its hidden spoils 
are touched, it lays back its ear-like tufts, snaps 
its beak once or twice, and drops down on the 
unlucky hand like an arrow, striking it with its 
sharp claws until the hand is withdrawn; then, 
ascertaining that its treasure is safe, Scops resumes 
its perch, looking at its late disturber with most 
unfriendly eyes. a 

Sometimes in the daytime it will take a sudden 
start, fitting about the room like a spectre, alight- 
ing on different objects to peer about, which it 
does by moving sideways, turning the head in 
various directions, and going through many cur- 
ious movements; but it always returns to its 
perch and settles down quietly. 

I once placed a stuffed fowl of its own species 
near it, when it ruffled its feathers, gave a series 
of hisses, moans, and snappings of the beak, and 
stretched out one wing at full length in front of 
its head as a shield to repulse what it took to bea 
stranger invading its own domains. As the stuffed 
bird was pushed nearer, Scops budged not an inch, 
but looked fiercer than ever; its ruffled back 
feathers were erected high, its eyes sparkled, and 
its whole attitude was one of war. 

Some time since, the building in which my pet 
was kept was torn down, and the bird was absent 
for two weeks; but a new building has been 
erected near the site of the old one, and to-day I 
found Scops in the new cellar, sitting on a pro- 
jecting stone of the wall, as much at home as in 
the old place. From this it can be seen that its 
affection for locality is very strong. Notwith- 
standing Scops’ long absence it is as tame as ever, 
taking its food from my hand, and behaving in 
the old manner. Its plumage at this time (Oct. 
31, 1867,) is perfect, most of the feathers having 
recently changed. It is mostly gray; there are 
but few marks of red, and but a faint wash of 
cream-color on the back, not red.—The Am. Nat. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


Memoir and Letters of John Thorp. 


Had the writer of the following letters left an 
account of his religious experience, his life and 
pursuits, there is much reason to believe that such 
a memoir would be very interesting and edifying. 
The hand of another can but faintly describe the 
early and powerful visitations of Divine love ex- 
tended to him; the exercises, spiritual conflicts, 
and baptisms, which he had to pass through dur- 
ing the progress of his regeneration; the mercy 
and saving help vouchsafed to him in and by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom, through faith and 
obedience, he obtained the victory, and by whom 
also, he was qualified and enabled to labor, that 
others might be brought to the same happy ex- 
perience. Yet, from an apprehension that to 
many who may read the letters, and who were not 
acquainted with the writer, a memoir of his life 
and character, including a short notice of a few 
of his principal correspondents, would be accep- 
table, many of his friends have wished that an 
account thereof might be given; and having known 


n uttered at the sight of a tamed gray squirrel}John Thorp upwards of thirty years, during which 
mt with which it has now become better ac-|time I had frequent opportunities of enjoying his 
inted,) and always at the sight of its old ene-|company and conversation, and for the greater 


, the dog. 


part of it an open and unreserved friendship with 


_ While flying, Scops moves through the air! him, several of my friends whom I have great 


reason to esteem, have repeatedly urged me to 
the undertaking. I would gladly have had the 
work performed by one better qualified, being 
sensible of my want of ability to do justice to the 
subject, yet the regard I have for the memory of 
my friend, and the desire which I feel to contri- 
bute (however feebly,) to hand down to posterity 
some memorial of one deservedly dear to me, have 
finally prevailed upon me, so far as I may be en- 
abled, to comply with the request. It will be 
proper to observe that John Thorp’s own memo- 
randums furnish but very few materials for a 
memoir of himself; and most of those who were 
acquainted with him in early life being deceased, 
not much is now known respecting his conduct 
and character during that period, except such 
circumstances as he hath occasionally mentioned 
in conversation with his intimate friends. To 
give this account something of a form of a con- 
tinued narrative, it may be necessary to introduce 
here a few particulars, noticed in testimony of 
Hardshaw-east Monthly Meeting. 

“ John Thorp was born at Wilmslow, in the 
county of Chester, on the 5th of the Hleventh 
month, 1742, N.S. He was the posthumous son 
of Jonathan Thorp, a farmer, who left but little 
property. The care of his maintenance and 
education, therefore, with that of several other 
children, devolved on his mother, whose maternal 
care and affectionate solicitude, under the trying 
circumstances in which she was thus placed, he 
frequently mentioned with feelings of ‘filial grati- 
tude. His parents were members of the Church 
of England, in profession with which he was edu- 
cated. He was from very early life sensible of 
the workings of evil in his heart, and also of the 
manifestation of the Divine principle of light and 
grace, which showed him the evil. Possessing 
considerable energy of mind and but little disposed 
to submit patiently to those disappointments and 
trials to which through life mankind are univer- 
sally subject, with some variety but with no ex- 
ception; and self-will arising unrestrained to 
obtain its purpose, he frequently experienced 
mortification and sorrow. In this frame of mind 
he was led at times deeply to ponder whether this 
was the irrevocable lot of man, and whether there 
was not a possibility of deliverance from such a 
state. Here that adorable Mercy, which found 
our first father, after his transgression, wandering 
in nakedness and want, and in boundless com- 
passion brought to him that promise of redeeming 
love, ‘the seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head,”’ visited in a remarkable manner 
the subject of this memoir ; introducing him into 
a state of mental retirement, and powerfully im- 
pressing his mind with that blessed invitation and 
promise of the Dear Redeemer, “ Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” ‘Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” He was 
made sensible that this world is not the place of 
rest for man, but that it is intended for a proba- 
tionary passage to or preparation for a state of 
uninterrupted happiness hereafter; and that this 
preparation can only be effected by the taking up 
of the cross to all the corrupt desires and passions 
of fallen nature. During these exercises he be- 
lieved it to be required of him to decline the 
practice of singing, in which he had taken great 
pleasure, and had been a noted singer in that 
called the parish church of his native place; but 
he continued some time longer to attend that place 
of worship. Being now convinced that, as God 
is a Spirit, and that they who worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth, the forms and 
ceremonies practised there, did not furnish that 
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edification and comfort which his soul longed for ; 
yet his regard for and sense of duty to his tenderly 
affectionate mother made the thoughts of sepa- 
rating from her, in the solemn and important duty 
of public worship, very trying to him; though at 
times, when present with her, he was so much 
distressed, and felt such strong convictions that 
he was not in his proper place, that, to use his 
own words, his knees have been ready to smite 
together. In reference to this season of his early 
and divine visitation, in a conversation with a 
religious person, not a member of the society of 
Friends, a few years before his decease, he feel- 
ingly remarked that he had never since, for a 
moment, had to doubt the certainty or the source 
of those convictions, which were thus at a very 
early age so remarkably and so indelibly stamped 
on his mind; that shortly afterwards he attended 
a meeting of the people called Quakers, at Morley, 
a village about two miles distant from his native 
place, where he found publicly professed and 
advocated, as the principles of a religious communi- 
ty, doctrines consonant with the convictions which 
had operated so powerfully on his mind; adding, 
that if he were only preserved in the way of his 
duty to the end, which then could be at no great 
distance, he should have cause to rejoice, and be 
thankful through eternity that his lot had been 
cast among them. 

It appears, by the records of Morley Monthly 
Meeting, that in the year 1762, in the twentieth 
year of his age, he applied for, and was received 
into membership by that meeting. For some 
years after his admission into the Society of 
Friends, he had to pass through many and deep 
baptisms in being made willing to bear the cross 
patiently, and to become an humble follower of a 
crucified Redeemer; to renounce the world with 
all its friendships and interests, the flesh and the 
devil, and daily to make war in righteousness 
against the enemies of his soul’s salvation—the 
pride and selfishness of his own heart. He was 
often made sensible of the depravity of man, how 
prone he is to feed upon vanity and pride, and 
that even in his best pursuits, and to seek his 
treasure and comforts from earthly things, instead 
of being willing to become as a stranger and a 
pilgrim on the earth ; but, by continuing in faith- 
ful obedience to the manifestations of that Divine 
light, by which he had been early visited, he was 
often renewedly strengthened to offer up himself 
an unreserved sacrifice to the Divine disposal, and 
to petition the Father of all his mercies that He 
would sanctify the offering to Himself. In the 
seasons of his deepest temptations he was made to 
believe that he was not wholly forsaken of his God; 
that He who had condescended to visit him when 
he was as one lost and blind, would not leave him, 
(if he continued faithful,) when he had become 
enamored of His ways. After many proving 
seasons, he was brought to know an anchoring 
upon the everlasting Rock, Christ Jesus, and it 
became more and more his delight to do the law 
of the Lord, his God, and to live continually as 
in His holy presence. Thus he came to know 
the accuser to be cast down, and to experience 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. In 1763 
he removed to London, as appears by a short letter, 
dated the 20th of Ninth month, in that year, 
addressed to an intimate friend. From the cir- 
cumstances in which his mother was left, by the 
death of his father, it may reasonably be concluded 
that his education was comparatively limited ; but, 
however this might be, his removal to London 
greatly facilitated his access to books and the 
means of information, and possessing a compre- 
hensive understanding, he very much improved 
himself, during his residence there, in the know- 


ledge of various branches of useful learning. The 
following account of his conduct when in London, 
being well authenticated, may be worthy of record. 
A relation who accompanied him from the country, 
and with whom he had joint lodgings, and his 
oldest brother, an officer in the army, a man of 
talents and general knowledge, formed for some 
time nearly the extent of his acquaintance. With 
these companions, who were his superiors in in- 
formation and learning, and for whom he felt the 
attachment arising from relationship, he at times 
delighted to converse ; but, through Divine help, 
he inflexibly resisted all their persuasions and en- 
treaties to deviate in any one instance, from that 
steady and religious practice of life and manners, 
which he believed it to be his duty to adopt. He 
occasionally accompanied them in an evening’s 
walk; but if they gave way to any levity of con- 
duct, or turned aside into any tavern or place of 
diversion, he immediately left them. He con- 
tinued to reside in London about four years, liv- 
ing much retired, yet he was known to some val- 
uable friends, by whom he wasesteemed. In the 
latter part of the year 1767, he removed to Man- 
chester, where he continued to reside to the end 
of his days. On the 4th of Ninth mo. 1769, he 
married Martha, daughter of John Goodier, of 
Morley Meeting, by whom he had two sons, 
Samuel who died in infancy, John who is yet 
living. She was removed from him by death, 
after the short union of four years, which event 
he has been heard to say, was a particularly exer- 
cising affliction. For several years after he had 
settled at Manchester, there does not appear to be 
much further to remark upon, except that he 
continued under a deep religious exercise and 
concern, that nothigg might be permitted to 
obstruct or retard his progress in that way which 
leadeth to the heavenly kingdom, pressing ‘‘to- 
wards the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Under the influence of these impressions, he 
believed it right for him to keep his temporal 
concerns in a small compass, steadily declining 
offers that were made to induce him to embark 
more extensively in business; desiring neither 
lot nor inheritance in the land; asking only a 
passage through this world in peace, with “ food 
to eat, and raiment to put on.” During this 
period he was favored with the kind regard of 
some valuable Friends, among whom he has par- 
ticularly mentioned that excellent minister of the 
Gospel, Sarah Taylor. She was concerned to 
sympathize with him in his spiritual exercises, 
and to encourage him to continue in faith and 
patience ; she being persuaded that he was under 
the preparing Hand, for service in the Church. 
Having fulfilled the “ weeks of preparation,” and 
‘“‘ eaten the roll of prophecy,’’ he was by his great 
Master, called to the work of the ministry. The 
exact time when he first appeared in this service 
is not known, but it was about the year 1773. 
His first communication in the ministry was a 
revival of this prophetic declaration of Isaiah, 
“ Strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, and 
the sons of the aliens shall be your ploughmen 
and your vine dressers.’’ His early testimonies, 
as a minister, were mostly short, but being deli- 
vered in the renewed openings and authority of 
the Word of Life, they were to edification, and 
gave satisfactory evidence that he was rightly 
qualified for that important service. In 1775 he 
took his seat in the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders as an approved minister. Being careful 
to occupy with the talents he had received, he 
was favored to experience an increase of his gift, 
and to be made an able minister of the New Tes- 
tament, “ not of the letter but of the Spirit.” 
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The Tarantula, 
BY G. LINCECUM, M. D, 

This very large hunter-spider makes its app 
ance in Texas some years as early as the twet 
fifth of May, generally, however, not earlier t 
the first days of June. They dwell in the gro 
in a hole, which they excavate themselves, ab 
one inch in diameter, and six or eight ine 
deep, widening a little at the bottom. They m 
their nocturnal hunting excursions for some 
tance from the hole, returning to it early in. 
morning, and are occasionally seen walking o 
evenings, and also in cloudy days. They w 
probably hunt their prey altogether by dayli¢ 
were it not for their dread of the great Pomp 
formosus, or Tarantula Killer, their natural « 
my. ‘Towards sunset, about the first of June, 
Mygale Hentzii, or Tarantula, is often seen er¢ 
ing along the narrow paths in the grassy woc 
or in the prairies, searching for some kind of sx 
game,—worms, grasshoppers, small lizards, a 
thing they can kill, upon which they leap vy 
great violence and wonderful agility. I discove 
one of their holes several years ago in my gar¢ 
and; looking into it, could see the eyes of 
Tarantula glittering like coals of fire. I procu 
a large fat grub, and holding it near the mout! 
the hole, the Tarantula instantly rushed out, ; 
seized the grub with such violence as to sta 
me. I fed it daily for two weeks, and it ¢ 
sumed two large grubs each day. It became qt 
tame and much more decent in taking its me 
from my hands. 

On going into the garden one evening, I : 
our large red-winged Pompilus—it was also | 
of our pets, parading about the house and yar 
dragging my murdered Tarantula, which was 
limber as a rag, out through the gate. { 
dragged the paralyzed victim to the dwelli 
house, distant about fifty yards, and entombe 
in her great cemetery under the floor, where | 
had already deposited many of its kindred. 

I have been observing this spider as clos 
considering its nocturnal habits, as I could dur 
the last twenty years. I have seen no nests, 
webs, no eggs, nothing but a roughly-made h 
seven or eight inches deep, carried down not qu 
perpendicularly, and widened a little at the | 
tom. I have examined many of these holes, a 
except an occasional dead grasshopper, saw no 
ing in them that suggested the idea of a n 
These holes seem to be fortifications only, to f 
tect them while they sleep from the incursions 
their diurnal enemies. 

I have seen their young many times, alw; 
sticking among their stiff hairs, and clinging 
their legs and body; but where these young o: 
come from I am not prepared to explain, nor « 
I with my present experience say, whether | 
Mygale Hentzii is viviparous or oviparous. 
habit is to carry its young on its back until tl 
are large enough to capture small insects for the 
selves, when it turns them off in some good hu 
ing-ground in such numbers that they would so 
if they could all come to maturity, monopol 
the entire privileges of spiders on this little gre 
globe. 

Some of the ground spiders carry their eggs 
a sack attached to the tip of their abdomen. QO 
species makes nests with a trap-door to the 
They are rare fh this country. I haye never se 
any such contrivances about the hole of the T 
antula, nor have I ever seen it carrying an eg 
sack. It may be possible that they keep sucl 
sack at the bottom of their hole, and, when t 
‘young hatch out, take them on their back a 
lcarry them about, as I have often seen them. 
‘have, however, never discovered any such e 


3k, though I dug out many of their holes. It 
y be that I did not dig them up at the proper 
ne to find their eggs. 
/There is one species of the family that constructs 
| exceedingly curious gossamer nest in a hole in 
e ground. It first digs the hole about six inches 
hep, and then lines it thickly to the bottom with 
very fine white web, finishing it with a cunningly 
ought and very neatly fitting trap-door, having 
Inges and a string to fasten it on the inside. 
his type of spiders is very rare in Middle Texas. 
The American Naturalist. 


ie For ‘*The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 

. Journal of a Deceased Minister, 

b (Continued from page 266.) 

“Third mo. 20th, 1839. Although thou mayst 
hink a former letter asserted the contrary, if I 
tite thee at all to-day I believe I may first ac- 
nowledge that so entirely do I seem myself un- 
ergoing the ‘emptying process,’ and s0 little to 
ossess anything of my own, I have seriously 
mestioned whether an assertion formerly uttered 
ould not apply in my case : ‘ Their strength is to 
itstill.’ Nevertheless, if out of weakness, I again 
scommend myself to thy notice, and thereby 
frengthen the bond which I trust will endure 
tween us, it may not be altogether in vain. I 
not esteem it a light matter to make mention 
f serious things. ‘The unsubjected imagination 
aay seize upon its own productions, and dress 
hem up plausibly, even as if formed at the altar; 
ut the mind under proper influence, cloys with 
Dsavory productions, and laments it as labor in 
ain, or as strength wasted. But on the other 
and, when we are permitted to converse together 
f things ‘that accompany salvation,’ and find (as 
Oust be the case) our better life strengthened 
fereby, it is to me a most grateful and enlivening 
fraught, in this weary journey of life. But I am 
iar from believing we are necessarily dependent 
pon outward helps for a safe advancement in that 
fay no vulture’s eye has discovered. ‘In the 
ord Jesus Christ shall all the seed of Israel be 
stified, and shall glory.’ Our strength is in 
Jim, and if it pleaseth Him to draw our hearts 
owards himself, and Him only for consolation 
nd succor, we must be at once assured of the 
uperiority of this teaching, separate as I believe 
tis from an undue partiality and improper lean- 
Hg upon our fellow-men. In the course of in- 
ruction used by our Holy Helper, although He 
ill ‘leads the blind by a way that they knew 
r. we can, I think, often in retrospect see enough 
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astonish us at the depths of His wisdom, and 
ompt the acknowledgment, ‘He doeth all 
ngs well.” Yea, more than this, to raise a song 
# thanksgiving and praise to the wondrous mercy 
that raised in David’s heart the exclamation, ‘ He 

storeth my soul.’ And however proving it may 
Ometimes seem to us, that it is necessary we 
jhould be weaned from an undue reliance on man, 
iS obvious. If allowed to seek relief at all times 
from the burden of our sorrows, by pouring them 
into the bosom of sympathy, we should be very 
ikely to settle down short of the true rest, and 
sek our refined enjoyments in secondary objects. 
elt I could congratulate thee in a previous letter 
here thou expresses an increasing liberty from 
e outward stays, and a disinclination to make 
governing feelings of thy heart, subjects of 
iliar converse. 
mptom, indicating the affections and hopes more 
more turning towards the true source of life, 
nd light, and knowledge. It is an attainment I 
et, and a lesson perhaps I may venture to say, 


that has not been spread before me in vain. Thou 
4 
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THE FRIEND. 


wilt not understand me as meaning a constant 
prohibition. I think it sometimes a most allow- 
able and useful freedom to compare feelings, and 
that we are hereby often strengthened and induced 
to number our blessings. 

* %& %& <¢Volumes of cold speculation I know 
very well avail nothing ; but cannot we, my dear, 
remember and accept the words of Truth ‘Take 
no anxious thought for the morrow.’ But why at 
all speculate on these things ? Why not leave it 
in simple reliance upon Him who gives strength 
in proportion to every requiring? Why suffer our 
minds to be carried about, and tossed, when they 
can gain nothing in the issue but weakness? 
patience must have its perfect work, and I believe 
in this thing too, as we endeavor to keep close to 
our guide, and look as little as possible to the sug- 
gestions of the enemy, a quiet habitation will be 
allotted us, and we shall be brought to acknow- 
ledge with one formerly who was proved bitterly, 
‘I know that thou canst do eyerything.’ I do not 
know that it will avail us to be too intently look- 
ing on our own weaknesses. Temptations and 
discouragements must assail, but there is a power 
to which every impulse of the mind can be sub- 
jected, and with whom ‘ Peace be still’ are not 


Tt is certainly a healthful! 


words in vain. J. Griffith says: ‘There must be 
a remaining as a chaos without form and void to 
endure all sorts of storms and tempests,’ and it 
occurred to me as an expression written in the ex- 
perience of many; but if these turnings and over- 
turnings only tend to the one grand point, and are 
allowed to work the purification intended, although 
it may cause days and nights of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, how will it compare with the reward, should 
we haply attain it, of placing us among the num- 
ber of those, who, having come out of great tribu- 
lation, prefer the unceasing anthem, glory, honor, 
and praise to Him who had redeemed them with 
His own precious blood.” 

No date. “‘ How should Ielike to share with 
thee some portions of Isaac Penington, I have 
just now not only read but relished. I have for 
some time particularly liked his writings, and 
think I continue to find in them matter as lively 
and pertinent as, except in the inspired volume, 
I anywhere meet with. He was no mere talker of 
religion, but a practical believer; and speaks of 
what he had felt and known of the Divine opera- 
tions on his soul. There is no study of language 
either, whereby sometimes the truth is burdened 
and perverted ; but his heart pours out itself in 
genuine and admirable simplicity, as his Master 
prompts. Out of the many I have marked to 
recur to again, I feel quite disposed to transmit 
one or two that have particularly elicited notice. 
After pointing out the true way of restoration and 
redemption to be found only by becoming lost to 
ourselves, to ‘be overcome,’ ‘to be drowned,’ to 
‘be made nothing by that which is not,’ ‘ that 
that may come to be in him,’ he remarks, ‘the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong; but he that daily loseth his strength and 
his ability to know, or so much as to will or de- 
sire, even till at length he become nothing at all, 
in him is the corrupt at last destroyed, and the 
mortal swallowed up of life.’ And again : ‘ Happy 
are they that pass through the vale of misery, and 
drink off the dregs of the cup of trembling, not 
fainting, nor sitting down by the way, but fol- 
lowing the faithful Shepherd and Leader of 
Israel till they arrive here.’ And in distinguish- 
ing between the Babylonish worshipper and the 
life of the true seed; he says, ‘But Cain, the 
sacrificer ; Ishmael, the son of the bondwoman ; 
Esau, the hunter abroad after venison; the Jew, 
full of profession, zeal, ordinances, and worship, 
shall not inherit. But slain Abel shall be raised 
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to life ; Isaac, who was born of the dry and barren 
womb, shall have the promise; plain Jacob the 
blessing; the outcast Gentile be sought out.’ 
And lest children in experience should be dis- 
couraged in measuring themselves by the attain- 
ments of one so richly instructed in the Divine 
life, he remarks: ‘ He that readeth these things, 
let him not strive to comprehend them, but be 
content with what he /feeleth thereof suitable to 
his own present state, and as the life grows in him, 
and he in the life, and he comes to meet with the 
things and exercises spoken of, the words and ex- 
periences concerning them, will of themselves 
open to him, and be useful to him so far as the 
Lord pleaseth.’ 

‘‘T did not expect to have copied so much, but 
I very often in reading, find an essay or a senti- 
ment that recalls thee to memory, and prompts 
the wish I could read it to thee, and see how far, 
as regarded it, thy feelings and sentiments cor- 
responded with my own. [I entirely believe the 
best efforts of the pen are often tasteless to us, 
because the mind is not in a state to relish or ap- 
preciate them, and hence sometimes arises the 
suggestion whether if we were careful as we ought 
to heed the monitions of the safe Teacher, a direc- 
tion might not be found in reading, by a secret 
impulse, which would render it more profitable by 
fixing our choice on subjects adapted to our pecu- 
liar need; but it is merely idea with me! What 
dost thou think of it? Is it going further than 
heeding the direction, ‘In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge Him? There is doubtless a liberty allowed 
in these things, and an agreeable relaxation may 
be found in scanning a page of history, or giving 
the attention to a register of passing events; but 
when these things weary, and the soul seeks re- 
newed strength from the only satisfying source, it 
seems to want ¢¢s direction, lest the. feelings it 
would cherish become dissipated by improper ap- 
plication. ‘The Lord will teach His people,’ is 
a promise we may still confidingly lay hold of, and 
who could wish to disturb the quiet, wherein this 
‘ still small voice’ is heard, if haply our confidence 
is strong enough to assure us, patient, silent wait- 
ing might in due time bring us the privilege.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FOURTH MONTH 25, 1868. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornian.—The Paris Journal des Debats scouts the 
apprehension of an approaching war, and particularly 
denies that there is any reason to apprehend trouble 
with Germany, and in proof of this it says France has 
already refused to enter into close alliance with Eng- 
land and Austria unless Prussia is included. 

It is understood that the Emperor of Russia has de- 
clined to mediate between Denmark and Prussia, for the 
settlement of the Schleswig Holstein controversy. 

The Parliament of the North German Confederation 
has adopted a resolution instructing Count Von Bis- 
marck to enter into negotiations with foreign Powers 
for the purpose of establishing by treaty the absolute 
neutrality of private property at sea during the time of 
war. 

General Napier, in command of the Abyssinian expe- 
dition, requests a heavy remittance of treasure for the 
expenses of the army to be sent to bim before the rainy 
season sets in, as he anticipates during that season that 
communication with the sea coast will be frequently if 
not wholly interrupted. 

A visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland has excited 
much sensation in that country. On the 18th there was 
a great procession in Dublin, on the occasion of the 
Prince being installed as a knight of the Order of St. 
Patrick. Several of the leading Fenians have been 
liberated on condition of leaving Ireland under an en- 
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gagement that they will never return there. On the 
16th, General Nagle and others left Cork for the United 
States, in the steamers City of Baltimore and Erie. 

The British Post-Office Department is about to send 
an agent to the United States to readjust the postal 
treaty. . 

A great meeting of the Liberal party has been held in 
London. The platform was occupied by many of the 
prominent leaders, and Harl Russel presided as chair- 
man. Resolutions were adopted by acclamation, de- 
claring that the disendowment of religious sects in Ire- 
land is right and imperatively demanded, and that the 
Tories, in keeping office after the recent votes in the 
House of Commons condemning their policy, violate 
constitutional usage, and that they should give place to 
the leaders of the majority in Parliament. Similar 
meetings are being held all over England. 

A warrant has been issued in London for the arrest 
of ex-Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, on a charge of illegally 
proclaiming martial law during the disturbances in that 
island. It is believed that by this means the legality of 
Governor Eyre’s action will be finally decided. 

Later advices from Paraguay show that the recent 
successes of the allies had been much overstated. The 
report of the capture of Ascension by the Brazilian fleet 
seems to have been unfounded. That city was still held 
by the Paraguayans, and they claim that their gunboats 
obtained a decided success over the Brazilian iron- 
clads. The latter retired after the battle to Curuparty. 
Both sides are said to have suffered severely. 

On the 20th the trial of several persons charged with 
causing the explosion by which a part of the Clerken- 
well prison was destroyed, commenced in London. The 
accused are mostly members of the Fenian organization. 
Consols, 93f. U.S. 5-20’s, 71}. The Liverpool cotton 
market is active, uplands, 12}d.; Orleans, 124d. Bread- 
stuffs and provisions nearly unchanged. 

Unitep Srates.—Zhe Impeachment Trial.—On the 
20th inst., the Managers for the prosecution and the 
President’s counsel respectively announced that each 
side had given in its testimony, and that the case was so 
far closed. The President’s counsel asked a delay of 
two days to enable them better to commence the argu- 
ment on their side, and the Court adjourned until the 
22d inst. 

Congress.—In consequence of the pending trial, no 
business of importance has been transacted in either 
House. 

The South.—In South Carolina it seems certain that 
the new constitution has been adopted by a large ma- 
jority of the voters. The official returns, so far ag re- 
ceived up to the 20th inst., show 34,000 for and 11,000 
against the constitution. The Republican candidates 
have also been mostly elected. The results of the elec- 
tions in Louisiana and Georgia were yet doubtful. In 
the former State partial returus from a few districts give 
15,636 votes for the constitution, and 5747 against the 
same. In Alabama heayy rains have interfered with 
agricultural operations. General Meade has published 
it as his opinion, that members elected to the Georgia 
Legislature will be required to take the test oath. The 
Virginia Convention has fixed upon the 2d of Sixth 
month next for submitting the Reconstruction Consti- 
tution to the people of Virginia. The Legislature to be 
elected is to meet on the 24th of that month. The 
Arkansas Legislature has unanimously adopted the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. . 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 241. The number 
of prisoners received in the Philadelphia County Prison 
during the last year was 18,575, being 1073 less than in 
the preceding year. The funded debt of the city in- 
creased $1,655,937 during the year 1867, and amounted 
at the beginning of the present year to $36,677,530. 
The total number of buildings in the city is stated to be 
108,182, and the total valuation of real estate is re- 
ported at $445,563,317. 

Miscellaneous.—Another terrible disaster occurred on 
the 15th inst., on the Erie Railroad, sixteen miles west 
of Port Jervis. The cars were thrown, by the breaking 
of a rail, down an embankment about twenty feet. 
Twenty-four of the passengers were killed, and a much 
larger number seriously injured. 

The Legislature of Ohio has passed a bill which pro- 
hibits persons with any admixture of negro blood from 
voting in that State. 

The appearance of a newspaper in Alaska has already 
been announced. Itis called the Alaska Herald, and is 
printed in English and Russian. 

On the 16th inst. the rails of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road were placed upon the highest part of the route over 
the Rocky Mountains. The elevation is 8242 feet. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 20th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 139. 


U. S. sixes, 


1881, 1124; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 102. 
a $10; shipping Ohio, $10.45 a 
$12.30 a $14.25; finer brands, 
spring. wheat, $2.63; No. 2, $2.43. 
Western corn, $1.16 a $1.20. Middling uplands cotton, 


109; ditto, 
Superfine State flour, $9.25 
$10.50; St. Louis, extra, 
$14.50 a $16.25. No. 1, 
Oats, 85 a 86 cts. 


31 a 31} cts; Orleans, 313 a 32 cts. 
Superfine flour, $8.50 a $9; extra, 
family and fancy brands, $12.50 a 
wheat, $3 a $3.05; white, $3.10. 
Yellow corn, $1.23 a $1.24. Oats, 
seed, $5 a $6. Timothy, $2.25 a $2.50. Flaxseed, 
$2.90. The arrivals and sales of cattle at the Avenue 
Drove-yard, reached about 1200 head. Extra sold at 
103 a 11} cts.; fair to good, 9 a 10 cts., and common, 6 
a 8 cts. per lb. gross. Of sheep 8000 sold at 6 a 7% cts. 
for clipped, and 7} a 8} cts. per Ib. gross for wool sheep. 
Hogs sold at $13.50 a $15 per 100 lbs. net. 


Philadelphia.— 
$9.50 a $11.75; 
$15. Prime red 
Rye, $1.95 a $2. 
85 a 92 cts. Clover- 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from S. S. Gregory, 0., $1, to No. 8, vol. 42. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of the 
Boys’ School under the care of “The Overseers of the 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town and 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 

Samuel F, Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden St. 
David Scull, No. 815 Arch St, 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on Second-day the 4th of Fifth month. Parents and 
others who may wish to enter pupils, will please make 
immediate application to the Treasurer, CHaruus J. 
AuLEN, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut Sts., by giving their 
names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished with 
a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case the 
passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Conveyances will be at the Srrunr Roap Station 
on Second and Third-days, the 4th and bth of Fifth 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 7.15 
and 11 a. M., and 2.30 Pp. m. 

kes~ Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Market streets or at. Highteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibberd 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid to 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage sent 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by send- 
ing word on the day previous (through the post-office 
or otherwise) to H. Alexander, No. 5 North Eighteenth 
St. His charge in such case for taking baggage to 
Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cents per 
trunk. For the same charge he will also collect bag- 
gage from the other railroad depots, if the checks are 
left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street. Bag- 
gage put under his care, if properly marked, will not 
require any attention from the owners, either at the 
West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Road Station, 
but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may not 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it will go 
on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander 
reaches him in time. 

During Tue Sussion, passengers for the School will be 
met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days; 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded every 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock. ' 

Fourth mo. 20th, 1868. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel their 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

John M. Kaighn, Camden, N, J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

In consequence of the sudden decease of our 
valued Friend, Dubré Knight, who has for many 
acceptably filled the station of Superintendent of W 
town Boarding School; and the desire of the Matr. 
be released at the end of the present session, Friend 
wanted for the stations of Superintendent and Mat 

Those who may feel themselves religiously draw 
engage in these services are requested to make 
application to either of the undernamed, viz: 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth 8t., P. 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Hannah A. Warner, do. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., P 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. | 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., Phila. 

Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. 

Samuel Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., Phi 
Philada., 2d month, 1868, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NHAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLP 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Jospvua H.Wort 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exxis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market St 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Boa 


Disp, on the 2d instant, at her residence in 
Chester, Pa., Hannan Grszons, in the 98th year of 
age, a beloved minister, and a member of West Che: 
Particular and Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friet 
This dear Friend, having in early life, through subn 
sion to the manifestations of Divine Grace, been m 
willing to take up the daily cross and walk in the r 
tow way of self-denial, learned to count all things 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Je 
her Lord, and that she might be found faithfully perf 
ing the service which He assigned her. Abiding in 
mility and in watchfulness unto prayer, she grew 
grace from stature to stature, until she came to b 
mother in Israel, a pillar in the Lord’s house, that sho 
go no more out. Asa loving and anxious parent, 
strove, by both precept and example, to. imbue 
minds of her children with a practical love of the p 
and undefiled religion she had herself embraced 
proved, and had publicly stood forth to advocate gi 
commend to others. Being remarkably clothed with 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, she evinced ' 
grace of christian charity in her intercourse with othe 
by her tender regard for the feelings as well as the b 
interests of all. She was deeply concerned for the P 
servation of our religious Society in the faith of | 
gospel as promulgated by its early members, and to | 
close of her long life ceased not to maintain a fery: 
exercise for its stability and well-being. Her last illn 
was of little more than a week’s duration, and at tin 
was attended with much bodily suffering. She was ho 
ever, sensible to the last, her mind, except at interv 
very composed and active. On one occasion she remark 
to a friend, ‘I desire to be preserved from a murmuri 
spirit, and enabled to adopt the language, ‘ Though 
slay me yet will I trust in Him.’” At another time, 
hoped her iniquities and short-comings would be f 
given, and remembered no more; she had nothing 
trust to but Divine mercy. Her articulation becomi 
affected, it was difficult to understand all that she sa 
but texts of scripture were often repeated, and she 
frequently engaged in supplication. At one time, 
Lord! my only Helper, keep and preserve my sou 
pray thee, lest after all I have known of thee, I slide, 
many have slidden from the path of thy holy comman 
ments.” When suffering much she said something abc 
being released, and “Why do I linger.” On its bei 
remarked that when the summons did come it would 
joyful to her, she replied, “I think I may say with de 
Wm. Jackson, I have a hope that when I am done wi 
the things of time I shall be admitted into the assemt 
of the just of all generations.” Her end was calm a 
peaceful, and we doubt not, her purified spirit, throu 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, was permitted to jo 
the company of saints and angels and spirits of just m 
made perfect that surround the throne. Whose fai 
follow, considering the end of their conversation, Jes 
Christ the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 

——,, on Fifth-day morning, the 9th of Fourth mon 
1868, JossrH Borton, in the 68th year of his age 
member of Rancocas Particular and Burlington Mont 
Meeting, New Jersey. " 
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